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FRANCE OVERSEAS 





with that 
WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL LOOK 


e gals will certainly sit up and take 
ies when you have that Wildroot 
Cream-Oil look! Because Wildroot Cream- 
Oil makes your hair look really handsome. 
A quick application every morning keeps 
your hair well groomed all day... relieves 
dryness and removes loose dandruff! 


Now in Tubes . 
as welfas / 
Bottles! 


non-alcoholic 
contains Lanolin 


Get a new handy tube or bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil hair tonic today. And get 
a protessional application of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil next time you visit your barber. 
You'll be amazed at what this most pop- 
ular hair tonic will do for your hair. For 
a generous trial supply, send 10c to Dept. 
SM-B, Wildroot Co. Inc., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
TUNE IN TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 


tures of Sam Spade” Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
“King Cole Trio Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network 
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Send your best snap. 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d Ss, 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive o 
Shutterbug Button 


HIGH RIDING. Photo by Delbert Felisiano, 
Roosevelt High, Fresno, Calif. His brother, 
Ronald, is rider. Delbert used an Ansco Pioneer. 


YOUNG HULA GIRL. Photo by Bill Goodheart, 
Punahow School, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 
Bill used an Argus A camera. 


EVERT AND HIS PET LAMB. Photo by Don 
Gray, Waldport School, Tidewater, Ore. Don 
used a Spartus Full-Vue 120. 











Supreme Court Says Negro Girl 
Must Be Admitted fo Law School 


{da Lois Sipuel is an Oklahoma 
girl who wants to be a lawyer. Two 
years ago she applied for admission 
to the University of Oklahoma law 
school. The school refused to admit 
hel 

Ada Lois had every qualification 
to enter the school, except one. Okla- 
said its law school was only for white 
students. Ada Lois is a Negro. Okla- 
homa had no law school for Negroes. 

So Ada Lois Sipuel turned to the 
Oklahoma courts. She asked them to 
rule that the University of Oklahoma 
must admit her to its law school. 
For two years her case dragged on 
in state courts. Finally her case was 
taken to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

It took the U. S. Supreme Court 
only two days to rule on Ada Lois’s 
case. The Court ruled that Oklahoma 
must provide legal education for 
Ada Lois Sipuel. 

Here is what the Court said: 

“The petitioner (Ada Lois Sipuel) 
is entitled to . . . legal education 
afforded by a state institution. To 
this time, it has been denied her 
although during the same period 
many white applicants have been 
afforded legal education by the state. 
The state must provide it for her 

. and provide it as soon as it does 


for applicants of any other group.” 


The Court emphasized that Ada 


Lois must be admitted to a law 
school soon. 

But the Court did not say that the 
University of Oklahoma law school 
must admit Ada Lois Sipuel. It said 
that “equal educational facilities” 
must be made available to Negroes 
as promptly as 
they are _ to 
whites. 

This means that 
a separate law 
school for Ne- 
groes could be 
started instead of 
admitting them 
to the University 
law school. This 
is what the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court has 
voted to do. 

Oklahoma has started a school of 
law at the state’s Langston Univer- 
sity for Negroes. At present Ada 
Lois is the only student in the law 
school of the University. 

Ada Lois’s case was taken to court 
by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). Now the NAACP is going 
to court again. It says a law school 
for one student is not “equal educa- 
tional facilities” and Ada Lois should 
be admitted to the University of 
Oklahoma’s law school. 





Press Association 


Ada Lois Sipuel 


now 








United Nations photo 


THE FIVE-MAN U. N. PALESTINE COMMISSION: They are shown with U. N 





] 


Secretary General Trygve Lie. Left to right~-are — Dr. Karel Lisicky of Czecho- 
slovakia, chairman of the Commission; Raul Diez de Medina of Bolivia; Trygve 
Lie; Vicente J. Francisco of the Philippines; Per Federspiel of Denmark; and 
Roberto dé la Guardia, acting delegate for Panama. The Commission’s job is to 
enforce partition of Palestine. (See Junior Scholastic, Feb. 2.) 


Truman Reports to U.S. 
On Condition of Nation 


In many ways 1947 was a record 
year in the United States. This is 
what President Truman told Con- 
gress last month in his report on the 
economic health of our nation. 

An average of 58,000,000 people 
were employed during 1947. Last 
June employment hit a record ~— 
of 60,000,000 jobs. 

The average income per wage 
earner in 1947 was $1,264, a record 
high. 

But prices also rose last year. Food 
went up 15 per cent; clothes 12 per 
cent; fuel and lighting 36 per cenf; 
building materials 18 per cent. 

Because of the rise in prices peo- 
ple were not able to buy as much 
with their dollars. Many of them 
used their savings to buy things they 
needed. 

The President also said: Businesses 
earned more than they had in any 
previous year. 

Twice as many houses were built 
in 1947 as in 1946. This rate may de- 
crease in 1948 because of high build- 
ing costs. 

Our nation produced $237,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods in 1947. 

Our Government spent $41,300,- 
000,000 in 1947. 


Canada Again Places 
Price Ceilings on Food 


Most of Canada’s wartime price 
controls were lifted last September 
15. 

By mid-November food prices in 
Canada had shot up so high that the 
Canadian government decided to 
put some price controls back on. It 
put the price ceilings back on canned 
fruits and vegetables. And it put 
ceilings on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, which were slightly higher 
than the previous ceilings. 

Now Canada has also put ceilings 
back on meat and butter. 

What caused Canadian prices to 
go up? 

A shortage of food was the main 
reason why the prices rose. 

Canadian harvests did not yield 
as much food as usual. And Canada 
has been sending much food to 
Europe. 
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United Nations News 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD instinct Giatiens Seal 


INDONESIA 


Early in 1942 the Japanese invaded 
the Netherlands East Indies. (These 
islands are also called the Dutch 
East Indies and Indonesia.) Most of 
the Indonesians hid im the hills or 
jungles, or fought against the in- 
vaders. 

When the war ended, the Indo- 
nesians still did not lay down their 
arms. They revolted against their 
Dutch rulers. On August 17, 1945 — 
three days after the surrender of 
Japan—the Indonesians living on 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and 
Madura proclaimed their independ- 
ence. They named their islands “The 
Republic of Indonesia.” 


Dutch Send Troops 


The Netherlands East Indies are 
rich in resources such as rubber, oil, 
and sugar. The Dutch did not want 
to lose these resources. And they did 
not believe the Indonesians were 
ready for self-government. So the 
Dutch sent troops to the Indies to 
put down the rebellion. 

In, November, 1946, after more 
than a year of fighting, the Dutch 
and the Indonesians made peace. 
Both sides agreed to a plan to make 
the Netherlands and the East Indies 
equal partners in a Netherlands-In- 
donesian Union. 

They decided to name the Indo- 
nesian part of the Union “The United 
States of Indonesia.” The three states 
were to be: (1) The Republic of In- 
donesia; (2) Dutch Borneo; (3) the 
Great East, which includes all the 


islands from Bali to New Guinea. 
(See map below.) 

No plans were announced for 
western New Guinea. The eastern 
half is under Australian control. 

The Dutch agreed to help the In- 
donesians set up their government. 
This agreement between the Dutch 
and the Indonesians was signed on 
March 25, 1947. 


Disagreement Again 


But the Dutch and the Indonesians 
could not agree on terms for an in- 
terim government — the government 
to be set up between the date of the 
agreement and the start of the United 
States of Indonesia. 

Last summer fighting again broke 
out between Dutch troops and the 
Indonesians. 

In September, 1947, the United 
Nations sent a committee to Indo- 
nesia. It was named the United Na- 
tions Good Offices Committee. The 
purpose of the committee was to 
bring peace to Indonesia. 

After three months of work the 
U. N. committee has succeeded in 
its first aim. The Dutch and the In- 
donesians have signed a cease-fire 
truce. Each side has agreed to keep 
its troops within certain limits and 
to stop fighting. The U. N. commit- 
tee will watch to make sure both 
sides obey the terms of the truce. 

Agreement on the settirig up of 
the United States of Indonesia is the 
next step. The U. N. committee is 
now helping the Dutch and Indo- 
nesians to work out a peaceful plan 
for this. 





INDONESIA 














Map copyright 1948, The Newspaper PM. Inc. 


Shaded area on map shows islands of Indonesia. The eastern half of 
New Guinea is under Australian control and is not part of Indonesia. 


KASHMIR DISPUTE 


The U. N. Security Council has 
asked the governments of India and 
Pakistan to end their fighting jp 
Kashmir. (See last week’s Junior 
Scholastic. ) 

The Security Council has offered 
to send a commission to Kashmir. 
The commission will help settle the 
dispute in Kashmir. The commission 
would be like the Good Offices com- 
mjssion which went to Indonesia. 

Both Pakistan and India are will- 
ing to work with the U. N. commis- 
sion. But Pakistan wishes the com- 
mission to help decide all the mat- 
ters Pakistan and India cannot agree 
upon. India wishes the commission 
to help settle only the dispute about 
Kashmir. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The 1948 session of the General 
Assembly will be held in Europe. 
U. N. Secretary General Trygve Lie 
has been traveling in Europe look- 
ing for the best place to hold the 
session. He says that the choice lies 
among Paris, Geneva, Brussels, Am- 
sterdam, and The Hague. Paris wil! 
probably be his choice. 


Gandhi's Fast Brings Peace 
To Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs 


In India, Hindu leaders have 
issued a pledge of peace with Mos- 
lems and Sikhs within Indian terri- 
tory. There has been fighting among 
these groups since India and Pakis- 
tan became separate nations. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi is a much- 
loved Hindu leader. He does not 
believe in violence of any sort. He 
believes everything can be settled 
peacefully. 

To bring an end to the fighting in 
India, Gandhi began to fast. He told 
his followers he would not eat any- 
thing until there was peace in India 

After Gandhi had fasted for 12! 
hours and 45 minutes, the Hindu 
leaders brought him the peace 
pledge. And 78-year-old Gandhi 
ended his fast with a glass of lime 
juice. It was given to him by a Mos- 
lem leader. 

Moslems, who also admire Gand- 
hi, joined in the celebrations at the 
end of the fast. When he is stronger, 
Gandhi plans to go into Pakistan and 
work for peace there. 
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Grinding meal in Serere, French West Africa 
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Road of palm trees at Saint- 
Denis on Reunion Island 
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Fishermen on Longone River, French Equatorial Africa 
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(France Overseas continued on next page) 
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tories used to be called the 

French Empire. In 1946 this 
name was changed to the French 
Union. 

Why was the name changed? 

The name “Empire” suggests own- 
ership. It suggests that France rules 
her colonies without giving them a 
voice in anything. 

The name “Union” suggests a 
working together, cooperation. 

In 1946 France gave her overseas 
territories more self-government. The 
territories were also given a voice in 
the government of the mother coun- 
try. The territories now work with 


| RANCE and her overseas terri- 


France instead of just being ruled 
by her. So France changed the name 
of the French Empire to the French 
Union. 

France had been planning to give 
the territories more independence 
before World War II. During the 
war this plan had to be laid aside. 

France was conquered by Ger- 
many in June, 1940. But the overseas 
territories were not conquered. And 
they took up the fight. They raised 
armies to fight on the side of the 
Allies. They sent some of their prod- 
ucts to the Allies. (See table below 
for products. ) 

When the war ended, peoples of 


m ERENC 


the French territories asked tor more 
independence. France again began 
to plan greater independence for the 
territories. 

In 1946 France wrote a new con- 
stitution. Here is what the constitu- 
tion says about the territories: 

“France forms with the people of 
its overseas territories a Union based 


upon equality of rights and duties 





| 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH UNION@ IHF 





NAME 


CAPITAL 


AREA 
(Sq. Miles) 





POPULATION STATUS 









In Africa 
Tunisia 


Tunis 


48,329 


2,608,000 Associated State Ceres 












Algeria 


Algiers 


851,078 


Fruit 


7,235,000 Overseas Department erals, 












French Morocco 


Rabat 


146,695 


Whes 


6,296,000 Associated State lvest 









French West Africa 


Dakar 


1,814,808 





Mille’ 
Overseas Territory bana 


14,703,000 








French Equatorial Africa 


Brazzaville 


961,200 


tlie 


Overseas Territory Vooe 





3,427,500 









Madagascar 


Antananarivo 


228,589 





Coffe 


3,798,000 Overseas Territory fruit, 









Reunion 


St. Denis 


970 


209,000 Overseas Department Sugar 









French Somaliland 


jJibuti 


8,492 


46,000 Overseas Territory Salt, 









Cameroons 


Yaunde 


162,892 


2,390,000 U. N. Trusteeship Timb 





Togoland 





Lome 


21,809 


739,000 U. N. Trusteeship Coeos 





In Asia 


French India 





Pondicherry 


198 


299,000 


Overseas Territory (otto: 





French Indo-China 


Hanoi 


_—— 


Associated State 





Cochin-China 


Saigon 


24,981 


4,616,000 





Cambodia 


Pnom-Penh 


69,884 


3,046,000 


(For explanation of 





Laos 


Vientiane 


89,343 


status of these territori 
see continuation of 4 


1,012,000 





Annam 


Hue 


56,989 


5,656,000 ticle on-page 18.) 





Tonkin 


Hanoi 


44,672 


8,700,000 





Ip Oceania 
New Caledonia 


Noumea 


7,200 


53,000 Overseas Territory Coff ex 





New Hebrides 


Vila 


5,700 


50,000 Overseas Territory Cocon 





Territories in Pacific 
(Largest island, Tahiti) 


Papeete 


1,544 


Otto 


44,000 Overseas Territory ang 





In America 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 


St. Pierre 


93 


4,000 Overseas Territory Tish 





Guadeloupe 


Basse-Terre 


687 


Overseas Department Sugar 


304,000 





Martinique 


Fort-de-France 


247,000 Overseas Department pugar 





French Guiana 





Cayenne 











37,000 Overseas Department Him be 
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without distinction of race or re- 
ligion.” 

The French Union is like a team 
with France as the captain. This is 
the way the team members are gov- 
erned: 

1. Overseas Departments. These 
Departments have the same status as 
Departments of France. (France is 

(Continued on page. 18) 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





PRODUCTS 





(Cereals, grapes, olives, minerals, handicrafts 


Fruit, wine, vegetables, tobacco, cotton, min- 
erals, grain, sheep 








Vheat, fruit, vegetables, flax, hemp, minerals, 
livestock 





Millet, riee, cassava, cotton, cocoa, coffee, 
hnanas, nuts, oilseeds, timber, cattle, maize 





Vood, cotton, coffee, cocoa, peanuts 





(Coffee, sugar cane, cocoa, rice, vegetables, 
fruit, cattle, minerals 


_— 


Sugar, coffee, vanilla, bananas 


ult, gypsum, sheep 








Timber, minerals 


Cocoa, cotton, maize, palm products 











(otton, jute 





These products are from all 
of Indo-China: 


Rice, maize, tea, rubber, live- 
stock, minerals 


_ 





loffee, copra, rice, maize, cotton, minerals 
—. 





loconuts, cotton 


_—. 





lotton, coffee, tobacco, bananas, coconuts, 
ranges 





Tish 


—. 





Sugar, rum, coffee, cocoa, cotton, fruit, timber 





gar, rum, coffee, cocoa, cotton, fruit 





imber, minerals, gold 
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White areas on this world map indicate the members of the French Union. 
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Young ABE LINCOLN 


A PLAY BY BETTY SMITH 


THE SCENE 

The interior of a log cabin school 
house, one and one-fourth miles from 
the Lincoln home on Little Pigeon 
Creek, near _Gentryville, Indiana. 
There is a double row of crudely 
made benches. The large bench in 
the front of the room is occupied, 
left to right, by Matthew Gentry, 
young Abe Lincoln, his sister, Sarah 
Lincoln, and Stephen Gentry. Betty 
Martin and Manda share the middle 
bench, and Polly Ellender and Lucy 
share a bench in the back. Big Den- 
nis Hanks completely fills a bench 
by himself. 

As the play opens, Andrew Craw- 
ford, the teacher, is writing on the 
blackboard. As he writes, the class 
studies its arithmetic aloud — then 
starts to quibble* over the answers. 

Teacuer: Order! Order! (Pupils 
quiet down.) Now that you have 
studied your ciphering, we will have 
the questions. If one foot contains 
twelve inches, I demand how many 
there are in one hundred and twenty- 
six feet. (A stillness comes over the 
room.) Dennis Hanks? 


Dennis (he plays for time while 
he scratches his head in bewilder- 
ment): One hundred and twenty-six 
feet of what? 

TEACHER: It doesn't matter. 

Dennis: I reckon it don't. 

TEACHER: Does anyone know the 
answer? (Sarah raises her hand.) 
Sarah Lincoln. 

SARAH: I don’t. But my brother 
Abe does. He does his ciphering on 
the back of our wooden shovel with 
a burnt stick. When it’s all covered 
with figures, he scrapes it off with his 
knife and begins again. 

TEACHER: Abe? 

Ase: One thousand five hundred 
and twelve. 

TEACHER: Correct. Dennis Hanks, 
I’m ashamed of you; a lad of sixteen 
being bested by your cousin Abe, 
who is but eleven. 

Dennis (sheepishly): Ain’t got no 
place to study nohow 

TEACHER (correcting him): I have 
no place to study. 


* Word is defined on page 9. 


Dennis: Mighty sorry you're in 
the same fix as me. 

TEACHER: Silence! We will now 
proceed to your English. Can anyone 
give me a word of five syllables ac- 
cented on the fourth? Anybody? 
(dead silence) We will have to call 
on Abe again. Abe? 

ABE: Predestination*. 
giggle and laugh.) 

TEACHER: Good. Now, what does 
it mean? 

ABE: It means a word of five sylla- 
bles with the accent on the fourth. 

Berry: Abe doesn’t know what it 
mee-ans. (Sing-songs.) Abe doesn’t 
know what it mee-ans. 

TEACHER: Some day Abe will know 
what the word means. Some day he'll 
know what everything means. 

Ase (drawling): That would be a 


(Pupils 


powerful lot for a fellow to tote 


around in his head... 
(Class laughs. ) 
TEacHER: Order! (Laugher sub 

sides, but girls continue to giggle.) 


everything 


PoLLy: We can't help it, Mr. Craw- 
.. (She is over- 


ford. His . . . his . 
come by a fit of giggling.) 
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TEACHER: Speak up! 
Potty (exploding with laughter): 
Abe’s shirt tail’s a-hangin’ out! 

MatrHew (a gentle boy of 12, 
stands up and raises his voice above 
the laughter): I reckon if your 
mother died of the milksick just a 
year ago, and was buried in a lonely 
place like Abe’s mother . . . and if 
you had no mammy to tuck in your 
shirt tail, then I reckon you wouldn't 
laugh so hard. 

Dennis: Sarah and Abe won't be 
without a mammy for long. Tom Lin- 
coln’s been a-courting Sally Johnson, 
and last week he went clear back to 
Kentucky to fetch her. She’s a-com- 
ing here to Indianny today, married 
to my uncle, Tom Lincoln. 

TEACHER: Dennis Hanks, you have 
transgressed.* I permit no idle gos- 
sip in the school room. You will write 
a fifty-word essay on Columbus, who 
was more engrossed in seeking new 
worlds than in spreading rumors. 
(Turns to Abe and Sarah.) 1 hope 
your new stepmother is kind and 
good. , 

SARAH: 
mammy. 

(se (darkly): This new one... 
she won't be my mother. 

TeacHer: If your father wills it, 
you must call her mother. 

\BE: Ain’t nobody who loved my 
mother could ever love anyone else. 

TEACHER (gently): Maybe her 
boys and girls feel the same way 
about your father. 

SARAH: Oh, I hope they will be 
sisters to me. I get so alone-like. 

\BE: They ain’t nobody I'll ever 
call kin. 

Tom Lincotn (from outside): 
Whoa up, there! 

TEACHER: A wagon... horses... 
I believe it’s . . . 

Dennis (excited): It’s my uncle, 
Tom Lincoln, and Mis’ Johnson, his 
new wife and they're a-bringing her 
vounguns here to school. 

The visitors come forward. ) 

[fom: Howdy do, Mr. Crawford. 
This is my new wife from Kentucky. 

TEACHER: I hope you like Indiana, 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Lincotn (looking around): 
Well, it ain’t so grand like Tommy 
made out when he was a-courting 


I dont want a new 





This play is reprinted from the book 25 Non- 
Royalty Plays for Children edited by Moritz 
Jagendorf. It is reprinted by permission of the 
publishers, Greenberg, New York. Amateur groups 
who do not charge admission may produce this 
ploy without permission or payment of royalties. 








me. But I'll come to like it, I reckon. 

TEACHER: Out here in the wilder- 
ness we live the same as Indians, ex- 
cepting that we take an interest in 
politics and religion. 

Tom: Abe and Sarah, say howdy to 
your new mammy. 

SarAH (timidly): Howdy, Mam- 
my. 

Tom: Abe? 

ABE: Howdy, Mis’ Johnson. 

Tom: Don’t pay him no mind. 
He’s peculiarsome. 

Mrs. Lincotn: The boy favors 
Nancy Hanks some. Come here and 
meet your new brother and two sis- 
ters. This is John Johnson and this 
one is Matilda. And land o’ Goshen, 
here’s another Sarah! Well, we'll call 
her Sally. 

Tom: We stopped by here on our 
way to the cabin because my wife 
wants to put her children to school. 

TEACHER: I guess we can find 
room for them. John, you and Sally 
may share the bench in the back. 
Now, where can we put Miss Ma- 
tilda? 

Dennis: There’s lots of room on 
my bench. (The class giggles.) 

Mrs. Lincotn (to Abe): I he’erd 
you was a reading boy, so I toted 
these books from Kentucky for you. 

ABE (examines them, his face 
aglow): A History of the United 
States — and Aesop’s Fables. These 
are the first books I ever owned. I'll 
pay you for them. I'll cut and tote 
in more wood than you can use, Mis’ 
Johnson. 

Mrs. LINcoLN: Mis’ Johnson? Well, 
never mind, boy. Some day you 
might look on me as your mammy, 
I hope. 

Tom: And now, Abe, get ready to 
ride back with me. You're leaving 
school: I need you to help me. 

Mrs. Linco.n: A great big man 
like you ain't needing help from a 
boy. 

Tom: Well, anyway, he’s got all 
the learning he needs for to live here. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Maybe he ain't aim- 
in’ to live in these woods all his life. 

Tom: It’s a poor makevout of a 
school. Younguns just setting around 
and learning out loud. 

Mrs. Lincoin: A blab school ain’t 
much. But it’s better’n none and if 
the boy wants learning, he’s a-going 


to get it. 
ABE: I do want it, Ma’am. 
Mrs. Lincotn: Abe's going to 


school and that’s settled. 
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Ase: Oh, Ma’am, I want to keep 
on. 

Tom: I can’t let Abe keep on in 
school. John Romaine wants to give 
him a job. He'll pay Abe thirty cents 
a day and I be needing that money. 

Mrs. LincoLn: I got some money 
left from my farm. I will give you 
thirty cents a day each day he goes 
to school. 

Ase (beaming): Y'll pay you back 
some day, Mis’ Johnson. 

Tom: And now come along, boy. 
The ropes holding the furniture on 
the wagon need tightening. 

Ape: Yes, Father. I'm coming. 
(He turns around to speak to his 
stepmother.) I'm mighty beholding 
to you for the books and for speak- 
ing up so’s I could go on at school. 
I want to do something for you to 
show I thank’ee. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Yes, Abe. I'd like 
for you to do something for me. (She 
holds out a little tree.) Vd like for 
you to plant this little tree out there. 
Where your mother is. It won't be so 
lonesomelike out there then. 

Ase: I thank you kindly, Ma’am. 
(Mrs. Lincoln looks at him, sighs 
deeply and turns away. Abe looks at 
the little tree and then at her. He 
turns and comes to her. He speaks 
hesitantly.) Mother . . . 

Mrs. Lincotn: Yes, boy? What is 
it, son? 

Ase (shyly): Nothing. Just. . . 
Mother. (He turns suddenly and 
kisses her on the cheek.) 

* * * 


Eprror’s Note: Young Abe Lincoln’s 
first spark of affection for his step- 
mother developed into a love strong 
and deep. She took a special liking to 
Abe. Her love for him continued to the 
day of his death. In later years, Dennis 
Hanks wrote: “But few children loved 
their parents as Abe loved his step- 
mother. She soon dressed him up in 
entire new clothes, and from that time 
on he appeared to lead a new life. He 
was encouraged by her to study, and 
any wish on his part was gratified 


when it could be done. In after years, 
when Mr. Lincoln spoke of his “saintly 
mother” and his “angel mother,” he re- 
ferred to this noble waman who was 
his stepmother. She lived to be 91, 
10, 


and died Dec. 1869. 
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Ks ISH we'd gone to Congress yes- 
terday!” Tuck kicked at the 


grass. “Since we're in Washing- 
ton, D. C., we should have been 
there to hear President Truman's 
speech.” 

“Read it in the newspaper.” Bib 
offered a sisterly suggestion. 

Tuck had a better plan. “I'll bor- 
row a Congressman’s copy of the 
Congressional Record!” he _  an- 
nounced. “That prints every word 
said in Congress.” 

“Suppose Congressmen don’t lend 
their copies?” Bib teased. 

“Then we'll go to the plant that 
prints the Record.” Tuck brightened 
suddenly. “That’s an idea — and a 
story for the Jeff. Jr. Let’s interview 
Mr. Public Printer!” 

“Mr. Who-did-you-say?” Bib trip- 
ped over that one. But Tuck was on 
his way to a telephone to try to ar- 
range an appointment. Not util he 
and Bib -were on a streetcar on the 
way to see Mr. Public Printer could 
Bib wangle an explanation. 


WHO THE PUBLIC PRINTER IS 


“Sure, Mr. Public Printer is a real 
person!” Tuck said. “He has charge 
of everything that’s printed for the 
U. S. Government — such as posters, 
booklets, Congressional bills or post- 
cards. He’s chief of the GPO — Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. He’s official- 
ly called ‘Mr. Public Printer,’ the way 
the President is called “Mr. Presi- 
dent.’” 

Bib and Tuck climbed off the 
streetcar in front of two large red 
brick buildings. Tuck darted into the 
newer-looking building. 

“Where are you going, young 
man?” Tuck jumped. A uniformed 
guard inside the door of the GPO 
was grinning at him. 

“We've an appointment with Mr. 
Public Printer, A. E. Giegengack 
(GEE-gen-gack. Pronounce the g’s 
as in go.) We're Bib and Tuck 
Tucker.” 

Another guard checked their 
appointment by telephoning Mr. Gie- 
gengack’s office. Then he handed 
each of them a metal badge with a 
number, and a slip of paper that told 
their names and reasons for visiting 


BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Public Printer 


the GPO. “To be returned as you 
leave,” he instructed. 

“Golly,” Tuck exclaimed when he 
and Bib were led into Mr. Giegen- 
gack’s study, “the GPO’s almost as 
well-protected as the White House!” 

“No visitors were allowed at all 
during the war,” Mr. Giegengack 
said. “Some of the Government ma- 
terial we print is confidential, some 
even secret.” 


SECRET WORK 


“What type is secret?” Bib asked. 

“That’s part of the secret,” Mr. 
Giegengack smiled. “But I can tell 
you that we're printing something for 
the Atomic Energy Commission now. 
One secret job we did during the 
war was to print the language book- 
lets that were given to troops just 
before they marched into a new 
country. Those booklets were sure 
tip-offs on the next move of our 
troops.” 

“Do you worry about having se- 
cret work on hand?” Bib asked. 

“No secret has ever leaked from 
our plant,” Mr. Giegengack said 
calmly. “We 
have a_fool- 
proof safety sys- 
tem. Confiden- 
tial jobs are 
handlead by a 
picked person in 
each _ depart- 
ment. If a job is 
‘top secret, as 
soon as the type 
is set it is put in 
an iron room 
with a guard 
outside. We call this room “the 
cage.” The wastepaper from secret 
work is taken to the incinerator by 
a special man who stands beside 
it until it is completely burned.” 

“No wonder secrets are safe,” Tuck 
commented. 

“Guess how many different jobs 
we are doing right now?” the Public 
Printer challenged with a sly smile. 

“A thousand.” Tuck chose a huge 
number. 

“Five thousand,” said Mr. Giegen- 
gack. “We do 100,000 jobs a year.” 

“Bet that takes a lot of paper.” 


The Public 
Printer 


Newspaper reporter Bib thought of 
the paper shortage. 

Mr. Giegengack smiled. “People 
used to kid me about being respon- 
sible for the paper shortage. We pro- 
duce 15 carloads of printed matte: 
each day. That uses about 300 tons 
of paper a day.” 

“Does the GPO print all Govern 
ment work?” Tuck wondered. 

“Yes. In 1919 Congress passed a 
law requiring all Government print 
ting work to be done here. Stamps, 
paper money, and Government 
bonds are a few of the exceptions. 
The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, which is connected with th« 
Treasury Department, prints these. 

“Congressmen told us that you do 
a first-rate job of printing the Con- 
gressional Record,” Tuck com- 
mented. 

“It’s a big job. We print the Rec- 
ord each day after Congress ad- 
journs — even if it meets until mid- 
night. We have the Record in the of- 
fice of every Congressman by about 
eight o'clock the next morning. We 
never know ahead of time whether 
it'll be four pages or three hundred 
pages.” 

“Do you print the bills that are 
discussed in Congress?” Bib asked 

Mr. Giegengack nodded. “We 
make as many as eight different print- 
ings for each bill and usually many 
more. We reprint the bill every time 
it moves from a committee to the 
House, to a Senate committee, and 
to the Senate, and so on.” 


THE NEW BUILDING 


Tuck had been examining the 
room. “This building looks new,” he 
remarked. 


Mr. Giegengack beamed. “My 
first job as Public Printer was to per- 
suade Congress to have this build- 
ing put up. For twenty. years Pub- 
lic Printers have been trying to make 
Congress realize that the old build- 
ings were unsafe. It’s a good thing 
that I succeeded. The building was 
completed just a few months befor 
Pearl Harbor. Without the larger 
building and extra equipment the 
GPO couldn't have done all the ex 
tra war work that was necessary.” 

“What kind of a firecracker did 
you put under Congress?” Tuck 
asked. 

“I had photographs taken of th: 

(Continued on page 13) 








1N1608 THE SEPARATISTS, NOW KNOWN AS THE PILGRIMS, FLED 
TOHOLLAND. BUT THE DUTCH CRAFT GUILDS BARRED THEM 

FROM MEMBERSHIP. THE PILGRIMS WERE FORCED TO PER- 
FORM THE HEAVIEST MANUAL LABOR TO EARN THEIR LIVING. 


WE SHALL BECOME BEASTS IF WE 


GO ON WORKING ISHOURS A Day! ) AT LEAST WE ARE 


FREE TO WORSHIP 


ON NOVEMBER 6, 1620 THE MAYFLOWER REACHED NOT 
MR BRADFORD, THIS STORM ARE ALL , 
” ’ “ VIRGINIA, BUT THE BLEAK COAST OF CAPE COD. SOME 
OF THE NEW RECRUITS GOT OUT OF HAND. a 


THIS ISN'T VIRGINIA, BRADFORD. \ WE'RE GOING 


5 BLOWING US NORTH OF 
OUR COURSE / 


~ 


ON THE (7TH CENTURY, A GROUP CALLED THE [2 ENGLAND IS T00 GOOD FOR 


B SEPARATISTS BROKE FROM THE CHURCH OF geal 


eX Ee “ty oe 
LB if 
PERHAPS IN THE VIRGINIA \ YES, AND OUR 
M\7 A COLONY WE WILLLEADA) CHILDREN WILL 
wees, BETTER LIFE. (KEEP THEIR ENGLISH 
ei ) SPEECH AND WAYS. 
sau : 


Li 


7 rr i? 


BRADFORD, SEEKING PEACE AMONG HIS 
FOLLOWERS, CALLED THEM TOGETHER... 


BRETHREN, LET US SIGN A 
COMPACT! LET US AGREE TO 


WE DON'T HAVE TO TAKE ORDERS } ASHORE AND DO 
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JOHN CARVER...MR. STEPHEN \ aga 


Text by Sam Burger 


JUST AS WE 


‘ 


AE ca 3 
mm, A COPY OF THE MAYFLOWER 
COMPACT, PUBLISHED IN 
ENGLAND IN 1662, AND 

LENT TO THE TRAIN BY THE 


SIGNED THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT, PLEDG- 
ING THEMSELVES TO OBEY THE COMMON 
WILL IN ORDER TO SERVE THE COMMON GOOD, 


NEXT WEEK: Lafayette 


” 


Drawings by Edw. Dobrotke 





Me i hn 


video (VID-e-oh. Pronounce the i 
as in if.) Sight broadcasting or tele- 
vision. “Video” is a Latin word mean- 
ing “I see.” 

audio (O-di-oh. Pronounce 
first o as in order, the i as in if.) 
Sound broadcasting. “Audio” comes 
from the Latin verb audire meaning 
“to hear.” 

telecast (TELL-eh-kast) A televi- 
sion broadcast. 

centering control A knob or knobs 
on the television receiver. It is used 
to center the picture properly on the 
television screen. 

focusing control (FOH-kuss-ing) 
A knob on the receiver used to make 
the picture clearer. 

televiewer (TELL-eh-view-er) A 
member of the television audience. 

televise (TELL-eh-viz. Pronounce 
the i as in ice.) To send pictures by 
means of television. 

woof Telephone slang used by 
television engineers to mean “okay 
and goodbye.” 

Woof to you. 

(Next week: Words from the Camera World). 


BEWARE OF 


the 


words fool you — because 
they sound one way and are spelled 


Some 
another. That's one of the peculiar 
things in our language. 

Here are words that are 
spelled with a b. But the b is never 
pronounced 

climb thumb 
crumb. plumb tomb 

Can you think of any more words 
spelled with a silent b? 


some 


debt 


STARRED WORDS 


Words starred * in the magazine are de- 
fined here. 


predestination (pre - dehs - tih - NAY- 
shuhn). Fate, destiny; the act of God in 
deciding beforehand whatever comes 
to pass. From the Latin prae, meaning 
“before,” and destinare, meaning “to de- 
termine.” 


(kwihbl). To evade the 
point or the truth by twisting words so 
that they have another meaning, 
(trans-GREHSD. Pro- 
nounce the a as in sat.) Broke a rule; 
went beyond the limit allowed. From 
the Latin trans, meaning “across,” and 
grade, meaning “to step or walk.” 


quibble 


transgressed 


NAMES AND PLACES 


The accented syllables capitalized. 
nounce the a’‘s in italics as in saf. 


Algeria (al-JEER-ih-uh). 

Annam (a-NAM). 

Basse-Terre (bahs-TAIR). 

Brazzaville (bra-za-VEEL). 

Caledonia (kal-e-DOH-nih-uh). 

Cambodia kam-BO-dih-uh). 

Cayenne (kie-EHN). 

Celebes (SEHL-e-beez). 

Cochin-China (KO-chihn CHIE-nuh). 

Dakar (da-KAHR). 

Guadeloupe (gwuh-duh-LOOP). 

Guiana (ge-AH-nuh). 

Hanoi (hah-NOY). 

Hebrides (HEHB-rih-deez). 

Hue (you-AY), 

Indonesia (ihn-doh-NEE-shih-uh), 

Laos (LAH-ohz). 

Martinique (mahr-tih-NEEK). 

Madagascar (mad-uh-GAS-kuhr), 

Moroceo (mo-ROCK-o). 

Noumea (noo-may-UH). 

Papeete (pah-pay-AY-tay). 

Pnom-Penh (P’NOM-PEHN-y’. Pro- 
nounce the o as in soft). 
(pon-dih-CHEHB.-ih, 
Pronounce the o as in not), 


Rabat (ruh-BAHT). 


Saigon (sigh-GON. Pronounce the o 
as in so). 


Pro- 


Pondicherry 


Sumatra (soo-MAH-truh), 
Tahiti (tah-HE-te). 
Timor (te-MOR). 


Tonkin (ton-KIHN. Pronounce the 


as in not.) 
Tunisia (tu-NIHSH-ih-uh). 
(vyan-TYAN. The n in 
vyan has a nasal sound), 

Vila (VEE-lah). 


Vientiane 


Junior Writers 


Winter Again 


The chilly air, the falling snow 

The cherry nose, the freezing toe, 

The sleigh bells ringing cold and clear, 

Bringing all their winter cheer, 

The skis and skates and sleds galore, 

Oh, my children, it’s winter once more 
Jane Hardin, Grade 9 


Robert E. Fitch High School, 
Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 


Winter 


The snow is falling softly, quietly, 
Through the night. 

It is still falling slowly, silently, 
Soft and white. 


Many days have gone since summer 
Warm with sun, 

Children playing, running about, 
Having fun. 


Many days have gone since autumn 
With colored leaves, 

Farmers tying golden wheat 
Into shining sheaves. 


But winter is the nicest season, 
Snowy and cold. 
Wind blows, chasing snow drifts, 
Swiftly and bold. 
Janet Brady, Grade 7 


Russell School 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Brenda 


I have a tiger puss named Brenda 
She is around six or seven years old 
and has had two batches of kittens. 

Her first batch was of five kittens 
I was very young when they were 
born. One morning when I went to 
see the kittens, they weren't there 
Brenda and I both cried. Her second 
batch was of three kittens and the) 
were luckier. But my mother had just 
gotten two puppies and they killed 
one of the kittens. 

Brenda talks chiefly with her voice 
and tail. She has lots of cute habits 
For instance, she will stand on her 
hind feet when we are eating and pat 
us with her front paws to see if we 
won't give her something to eat. 

One day when I came home, Brenda 
was in the backyard rolling and show- 
ing off. Sitting on a stump above he: 
was a tomcat, waving his tail. 

Brenda plays with my new dog now, 
and she and I are great friends. 

Katharine Hubbard, Grade 6 


Cazenovia Central School 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 





Mr. Public Printer 


(Continued from page 10) 


wacked walls and sagging floors. I 
hound them in a booklet and sent 
spies to Congressmen. They were 
shocked, and approved funds for the 
sew building.” 

You must have to know a lot 
bout printing to become the Public 
Printer,’ Tuck remarked. 

‘lve been a printer all my life. 
When I was 16 I started as an ap- 
entice in the composing room of 

New York newspaper. 

‘For a while I changed printing 
bs every year or so. I learned a 
t on a job and then left for a bet- 
er one. I was pretty proud of being 
foreman of a Brooklyn printing plant 

th 300 men under me when I 
vas 25 years old.” 

How did you become 
Printer?” Tuck asked. 

“In this country the Public Printer 
s appointed by the President. The 
Public Printer is usually changed 
yhen a President of a differen: party 
takes office. 


Public 


STARTS CAMPAIGN 


“I decided that I could do a good 
b as Public Printer,” Mr. Giegen- 
gack explained. “So I began a pri- 
ate campaign to get myself ap- 
pointed.” 

“Your campaign worked all right,” 
Tuck said. 

Mr. Giegengack smiled. “I started 
an organization called ‘A. E. Giegen- 
gack for Public Printer.’ Friends in 
printing businesses wrote letters 
recommending me for the job. I 
bound the letters in a book and sent 
them to President Franklin D. Roose- 
elt when he came into office. Two 


ears later he appointed me to the 


b. 


Mr. Giegengack turned in his 
vivel chair. “Want to inspect the 
plant?” he asked Bib and Tuck. “This 
s the largest printing plant in the 
vorid. We have $1 and a half 
res of floor space and 202 presses.” 

sib and Tuck were all for the 
ea. As they set out, the Chief Se- 

ty Officer conducting the tour 

inned. “Our boss is quite a fellow,” 

ie said. “When he was in the Army 
they had a jingle about him — 

‘Nothing neglected, nothing slack, 

In the department Giegengack.’” 


— Gay Heap 











How to get better backgrounds 


in your snapshots 








by Ken Johnson 


Here’s a trick used by every profes- 
sional photographer I know. It’s 
very simple. 

When you take a picture of an 
animal or a person, lie down on your 
stomach (or kneel) and aim your 
camera up at the subject. 


That way, the background behind 
your subject will be the sky itself. 
And any professional will tell you 
that the sky is one of the best back- 
grounds you can get — because it’s 
simple. It doesn’t distract from your 
subject. Doesn’t clutter your picture. 


Want an example? Then look at 
the picture above. That animalstands 
right out, because there’s nothing 
distracting in the background. No 
people. No wires or telephone poles. 


You'll find this a handy trick to 
know —and it will do wonders for your 


snapshots. And so will Ansco Film! 


For Ansco Film has ‘‘wide latitude” 
that helps overcome exposure errors. 
It helps you get a better picture 
every time you click the shutter. 


Get that? Every time you click the 
shutter! Use Ansco Film, next time. 
It’s terrific. Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Get your copy today 


If you really want 
to become one of the 
best photographers 
in school, get hold of 
a copy of Ansco’s 
booklet, “‘Better 
Photography Made 
Easy.” 


60 pages of pictures, ideas, and sugges- 
tions like the one above. Easy to under- 
stand. Plenty of fun to read. Get your 
copy today. Just 25¢ at any dealer’s. 


ASK or ANSCO FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 








Citizenship Quiz @& : 





FEB. 9, 1948 


Eeee qoystnns one bated 00 atteee 
issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Nasmers can’ to TEACHERS GDITION. 


1, FRENCH UNION 


(A) From the list of 18 places be- 
low check 10 that are members of the 
French Union, (B) Then next to each 
member tell where it is located — in 
Africa, Europe, Asia, Oceania, or Amer- 
ica. Score 2 points for each part of 
sections A and B. Total, 40. 

Guiana 
Madagascar 
Canal Zone 
Libya 

New Caledonia 
New Guinea 
Cochin-China 


Hawaiian Islands 


Algeria 
Guadeloupe 
Iwo Jima 
Tunisia 
Newfoundland 
Monaco 
Annam 

Haiti 


Cameroons Togoland 


My score 


2. ABOARD THE FREEDOM 
TRAIN 


Write the answer on the line pro- 
vided after each question. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20. 

1. What is 
Separatists? 

2. To what country did they go after 
leaving England? 

3. On which of our present-day 
states did they land on reaching Amer- 
icaP — 


another name for the 








4. For which state were they head- 
ed? 


5. What ship beought them to this 
continent? —___ 





My score 


3. PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


the instructions given with 
each of the following questions. Score 
3 points each. Total, 12. 


Follow 


Below are some figures which Presi- 
dent Truman listed in his speech to 
Congress. 

1. Put an X next to the figure which 
shows how many dollars the average 
person earned in 1947, 

2. Check the figure that shows how 
many dollars worth of goods our na- 
tion produced last year. 

3. Draw a line under the figure that 
shows the average number of people 
employed during 1947. 

4. Put a line through the figure that 
shows how many dollars our Govern- 
ment spent last year. 


58,000,000 
41,300,000,000 


1,264 
237,000,000,000 


My score. 


4. WHERE? 


The answer to each of the following 
is a place. The type of place it is is 
shown in parentheses. Score 2 points 
each. Total, 8. 


1. Where have price ceilings been 
restored on meat and butter? (nation) 





2. Where did Ada Lois Sipuel apply 
for admission to a law school? (state) 





3. Where is the U. N. Good Offices 
Committee trying to settle a dispute? 
(islands) 

4.-Where 





is Kashmir? (continent) 





My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 

Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20 


My score My total score 














1. Hindu leader who 
believes in settling 
all disputes peace- 


fully, ———— (1) ; (2) 


2. identify these islands of Indonesia. 


3. What public of- 
fice does he hold? 


; (3) 
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Nobody Knows 
Teacher: “Who discovered America 
Jimmie?” 
Jimmie: 
fessor?” 
Teacher: “I don’t think. I know! 
Jimmie: “I don’t think I know either.’ 
Bill Lyda, Twin Falls (Idaho) Jr. Hs 


“Who do you think, Pro. 


Joe, Woe, Foe 


Foe: “Got a cold, eh, Joe? Well 
you've just got to let it run its course 
They have no known cure for colds 
you know.” 

Woe: “I can tell Joe what to do 
First you take a bath in very hot wate: 
Then you open the refrigerator and 
stand in front of it.” 

Foe: “Good heavens! He'll get | 
monia!” 

Woe: “Sure, but they have a 
for pneumonia!” 


Howard Henkin, Sheridan St. Put 
Los Ange! 


Rubber Bands 


Dancer: “Say, 
music a little longer — just a dan 
two more?” 

Band Leader: 
a rubber band!” 


Rochelle Hollander, P. 8. 131, Brooklyr 


sir. This i 


“Sorry, 


SEND YOUR JOKES 
Send your favorite jokes to the JSA Club 
Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d St., New York 
17, N. Y. If your joke is printed you will 
receive a JSA button. We cannot acknowledge 
receipt of your joke. If it is not printed within 
six weeks after you mailed it, send another 
one and write the words “Second Contribu- 

tion” at the top of the paper. 








Saturday Evening 


“It's a black two-door sedan—" 


can’t you stretch the 





Fux/ | 
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\) MEMO TO WRITERS 
ENTERING SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 











Your manuscript must be in on time 
to be eligible for awards. 


Put the finishing touches on that short story. 
Polish up that radio script. Your entry may win 





one of the hundreds of prizes for student 











writers. 





If you live in an area where a newspaper is 
sponsoring a Regional Awards program, your en- 
tries must be sent to the newspaper in time for 
the deadline listed below. 


Region Closing Date Region Closing Date 
Alabama (Central) February 28 Missouri (Eastern) and — February 20 , 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST Illinois (Western) 
. THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 
il @ Arizona (State) February 20 
9 @ THE PHOENIX ARIZONA REPUBLIC New York (Capital District) February 21 
- THE ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 
v- @ Connecticut (Eastern, Central February 21 
and Northern) New York (Southern Tier) February 21 
THE HARTFORD COURANT THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 
District of Columbia February 20 Ohio (Miami Valley Area) February 20 
: THE WASHINGTON STAR THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 
- Michigan (Southeastern) February 21 Pennsylvania (Western) February 28 
“ THE DETROIT NEWS THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
New Jersey (State) March 5 Virginia (Peninsula) February 20 
: THE NEWARK NEWS THE NEWPORT NEWS TIMES-HERALD 


if you live in an unsponsored area, send your entries to: 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY MUST ARRIVE BY MARCH 5th 








Muscle Heaven 


“ARE YOU an 85-pound stripling? 
Do people laugh every time you try 
to lift a ping-pong ball? Want to be 
the most powerful man in your neigh- 
borhood? Just send in this coupon and 
I'll show you the way to bright eyes, a 
clear head, and real spring and zip in 
your step!” 

When I was a kid — 300 years ago 
—I used to see such blurbs in all my 
favorite magazines. How well I remem- 
ber those muscle hucksters— Atlas, 
Sandow, and Lionel Strongfort! I used 
to eye their advertisements wistfully, 
gape at their knobby muscles, and 
yearn for courage to mail that coupon. 

So you can imagine my delight the 
other week when I received an invita- 
tion to join a safari to York, Pa. This 
little city has two distinctions: (1) 
Washington once slept there, and (2) 
it is the muscle capital of the world. 
Nearly all our Mr. Americas and cham- 
pion weight lifters get that way by 
exercising in York. 


The guy who invited me works ia 
York, and he wanted me to get the 
right slant on weight lifting. En route 
to the land of the buffalo biceps, he 
filled in a few vital statistics. 

“Weight lifters are supposed to be 
muscle-bound, right?” he began. I said, 
“Right.” “Well, it isn’t true,” he went 
on. “Sure, they’re strong as apes. But 
they're well-coordinated athletes, not 
just dumbbell jugglers.” 

Did I know that last year the United 
States won the weight-lifting champion- 
ship of the world for the first time? 

I timidly said, no, I hadn’t_heard 
about it. 

“No wonder,” he snapped. “Nobody 
printed a line about it.” He then told 

s about a fabulous character named 
Bob Hoffman. Hoffman, it seems, is 
head man of the weight-lifting business. 
Among other things he is coach of the 
Olympic weight-lifting team; president 
of the York Barbell Co., the world’s 
No. 1 manufacturers of weight-lifting 
equipment; and publisher, owner, and 
olan of Strength and Health maga- 
zine, the strong man’s bible. 

Hoffman was waiting for us at the 
station to drive us to his barbell works. 
A former weight-lifting champion him- 
self, his interest in the cultivated 
muscle dates back to 1923. After a 
youth consisting of a monotonous suc- 
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ART 
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“CASH 
PRIZES 


PLUS SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


Start now! 
Plan to enter 
the 2lst Annual 
Scholastic Awards 
Contest. 24 Cash 
Prizes — plus_ special 
awards for all prize 
winners in most of the 


7 a other art classifications. 
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Amentcan Laap Pencu. Company, Hosoxen, N. J. 





PETE GEORGE, of East H.S., Akron, Ohio, 
world’s lightweight weight-lifting champ. Pete, 
an honor student and editor of his school 
paper, is 18 years old and can lift 319 pounds 


cession of athletic triumphs, he fel! in 
love with a dumbbell. 

He bought himself a pair, and in one 
year jacked his weight from 170 to 19! 
pounds. A year later he pushed th 
scales up to 206 pounds, most of 
lovely knotty muscle. 

He then sold his interest in an oil 
burner company and went into th 
production’ of barbells. Today York 
Barbell) manufactures more _ barbe!ll! 
than all the other companies in th: 
world put together. 

Of Hoftman’s 300 employees, 25 are 
champion weight lifters. They work i: 
his factory at salaries ranging from $50) 
to $200 a week. Each afternoon at 4 
they knock off work and head fo: 
little gym over the shipping room for 
two-hour struggle with the weigh 

That’s where I caught up with th 
I have seen the Grand Canyon, t! 
Holland Tunnel, and Leo Durochie: 
But this spectacle had them all bea 

Picture a little barbell-cluttered 
inhabitated by seven fantastically n 
cled gents furiously engrossed in ¢! 
business of lifting heavy objects off 
the ground. 

“At last,” was my first thought 
line that can handle Notre Dame.” 

“Jules!” commanded Hoffman. “| 
couple of warm-ups for these 
people.” 

Jules Bacon, the Mr. America of 194 
(“the man with muscles on his muscles ) 
stepped forth. He casually picked uv 
300-pound barbell, pressed it to 
shoulders, then did 15 deep-knee be: 

Next, Emerich Ishikawa, the feat! 
weight weight-lifting champ, 











Stanley Stanczyk, middleweight champ, 
started doing impossible things with 
different types of barbells, grinning and 
joking as they juggled the weights. 

The rolling muscles were beginning 
to make me a little seasick, but scien- 
tific curiosity got the better of me. 
When the boys dropped the weights, I 
took off my jacket and walked over to 
one of the lighter numbers — weighing 
about a million pounds. 

I took a deep breath, tensed my 190 
pounds of lard, grabbed the barbell, 
and heaved. Nothing happened. J 
slipped back into my jacket and re- 
sumed the role of innocent bystander. 

At this point another muscle-master 
entered the gym. He peeled off his 
sweatshirt and my eyeballs popped. 
He had a pair of arms that could have 
been carved out of Boulder Dam. 

“That’s Steve Stanko,” gurgled Hoff- 
man proudly, “our former heavyweight 
champion. He has the greatest biceps in 
the world. Want to feel his muscles?” 

Steve, a shy guy, flexed a bicep for 
me. I looked at it with wonder. “It’s 19 
inches,” Steve explained apologetically. 
Upon further probing, he reluctantly 
admitted to a 50-inch chest, a 31-inch 
waistline, and a 17-inch neck. 

“Steve was a football star at Wood- 
bridge High (N. J.) when I discovered 
him. All the colleges were hot on his 


trail, but I needed a heavyweight for 
my team. So Steve gave up football and 
came to York.” 

What happens when he goes to the 
beach? 

Steve grinned. “People stare and 
make cracks. Like the time I passed a 
couple of girls sitting with some big 
guy who, someone later told me, was 
captain of the Tllinois wrestling team. 

“One of the girls said, ‘Look at those 
muscles!’ The big guy sneered, ‘Ayh, 
he’s muscle-bound.’ I stepped up to 
him —” 

I leaned forward waiting for the 
climax. 

“I stepped up to him and said, 
‘Can you lean over and touch the 
ground with the palms of your hands?’ 
And you know, the big guy couldn't 
do it! He then apologized for calling 
me muscle-bound.” 


— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





No Harm Meant 


Mother: “Sally, don’t you know that 
it is not* proper for a young lady- of 
your age when on the street to turn 
around and look at a strange man?” 

Sally: “Oh, I was just looking to see 
if he was looking to see if I was looking 
to see.” 

Bessie Rado, Big Sandy (Mont.) H. 8. 
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Tough Meat 


A man having his dinner in a res- 
taurant complained to’the waiter: “I 
have never seen anything as tough as 
this meat. Please call the manager.” 

Waiter: “Then you'll really see some- 
thing tough.” 


Jimmy Griggs, Lindley Elementary School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Reasonable 


Bob: “Say, Bill, I saw you at the 
movies yesterday with a girl. Why are 
you doing your courting so young? 
You're only ten.” 

Bill: “Shucks, Bob, I have to do it 
now. After my girl and I are twelve, 
I won't be able to afford the adult ad- 
mission.” 


Frances Stafford, Lindley Elementary School 
Greensboro, N. C 


Being Careful 


Mrs. Smith was walking down the 
street when she met her next door 
neighbor, Mrs. Jones. The neighbor ex- 
claimed, “What happened to your 
finger, Mrs. Smith?” 

Mrs. Smith: “I burned my finger in 
boiling water.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Well, you should have 
felt the water before you put your 
finger into it.” 

Philip Buchanan, Bancroft School, Youngstown, Ohio 








Try ‘em—and enter your pictures in 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL’ AWARDS. You'll 
get lots of shots during the 6 hour life of 
these General Electric Reflector Photo 
lamps ... get light where you want it too, 
with the handy built-in reflector. Two 
types for two spreads of light: 

G-E Reflector Photoflood (RFL2) for 
wide coverage equal to a No. 2 ina good 
reflector; G-E Reflector Photospot (RSP2) 
with narrow beam and more light... a 
honey for special effects or same coverage 
at 3 times the distance. See your photo 
dealer. 





















G-E Reflector 
Photofiood 
Geta pair...and 
use the Triangle 
plan for pleasing 

shots. 


DS¢ pis tox 


G-E Reflector 
Photospot 
A honey for back- 
lighting special 
effects. Good for 
movies. 


1.1 





For better action shots 
« « « keep asking for 


G-E MIDGETS 
Remember... for every photognaphle purprose 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


EACH 
plus tax 





Here’s a simple way to 
place lights for better pic- 
tures. Use two identical lamps 
—and identical reflectors. Place 
one lamp at camera and as close 
to lens as possible. Measure dis- 
tance from lamp to subject... and 
then an equal distance at right angles 
to marker spot. Place second lamp half- 
way between marker spot and camera 
... and that’s Triangle lighting. 


umn 
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French Union 


(Continued from page 7) 


divided into departments as the U. S. is 
divided into states. ) 

Each Overseas Department sends 
elected representatives to the National 
Assembly and the Council of the Re- 
public in Paris. Each Department also 
has its own elected assembly which 
manages local affairs. 

Each Department is headed by a pre- 
fect, appointed by the Minister of the 
Interior of France. 
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Comeback 


The sharpest answer to a broken 
pencil point is a few turns of the 
new streamlined BOSTON PENCIL 
sharpener. The famous Model L 
Boston is again available at your 
favorite stationer with that “New 
Look” stronger than ever—ready 
to give you many years service. 
BE SURE TO ASK FOR BOSTON. 


Manufactured by 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 


BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 
SPEEDBALL PENS 


Send for free charts to help with 
Scholastic Contests 








2. Overseas . Territories. The Ter- 
ritories also send representatives to 
France and have their own assemblies, 
But they are headed by a governor who 
is under the authority of the Minister 
of Overseas France. 

(The Territory of New Hebrides is 
jointly ruled by France and Britain.) 

3. Associated States. The States have 
their own constitutions and their own 
governments. They have a say in the 
foreign policy of the French Union. 
They contribute from their resources to 
the Union’s defense. 

4. The Cameroons and Togoland are 
U. N. Trust Territories. They are under 
French administration. France has to 
send reports about them to the U. N. 
And the U. N. can investigate the 
French rule. 

The membership of the French Union 
is a little different from the member- 
ship in the French Empire. Here are 
the two main differences: 


VIET NAM 


Until World II the Union of Indo- 
China was formed of five French colo- 
nies. These colonies were: Cochin-China, 
Annam, Tonkin, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Each colony was ruled by French 
officials. 

During the war an “independence 
fever” spread among the Annamese. 
After the end of the war a group of 
these people set up the Viet Nam Re- 
public. Viet Nam means “Land of the 
People of the South.” The Viet Namese 
said their independent republic included 
Annam, Tonkin, and Cochin-China. 

In March, 1946, the French govern- 
ment recognized the Viet Nam Repub- 
lic. But the French said that Viet Nam 
included only Tonkin and Annam. The 
Viet Namese insisted on having the rice- 
rich region of Cochin-China too. 

The French said that they would let 
the people of Cochin-China vote on 
whether they wanted to join Viet Nam. 
No date has been set for the vote. And 
there has been fighting between the 
Viet Namese and the French. 

The French hope to keep some kind 
of union with Viet Nam. They want the 
same kind of money to be used in all 
of Indo-China. They want to work out 
trade agreements and to have French- 
owned property in Viet Nam protected. 


FRENCH INDIA 


French India consists of eight trading 
stations and five towns — Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore, Mahe, Karikal, and 
Yanaon. 

Last November 18, the French gov- 
ernment declared French India a “free 
city.” This means that any country may 
use the ports. The French will not tax 
goods brought into the ports or taken 
out by other countries. 


Joke of the Week 


Teacher: 
year 1809?” 

Pupil: “Lincoln was born.” 

Teacher: “What happened in 1812?” 


Pupil: “Lincoln was three years old.” 
Virginia Tarkovich, New Castle Twp. Jr. Hix 
Mt. Laffee. P 


“What happened in the 


Who Is What? 


Robert: “Mr. Bedford, I ain’t going 
to do such a thing.” 

Mr. Bedford, (trying to correct his 
grammar): ““You ain't?” 

Robert: “No, I isn't.” 


Winona Hill, Pierre 8. du Pont School, Harrington. Del 


Cover Your Mouth 


Mother: “Cover your mouth when 
you cough.” 

Son: “What's the use? I cough any 
way?” 
Livia Fackas, Margaret Knox School, New York, N. Y¥ 


Bill had already asked Jane if she 
would go to the movies with him Satur- 
day afternoon. A few minutes later, 
Frank comes up and asks Jane if she 
would go with him Saturday afternoon. 
What should Jane say to Frank? 

A. Let me figure it out, Frank, to 
see if I can change my other plans. 

B. I’m sorry, Frank, but I have a date 
for the afternoon. How about the eve- 
ning? 

C. I'm sorry, Frank, but I’ve made 
other plans for Saturday. Some other 
time maybe? 
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One To Spare 

Little Johnny's mother had just 
presented the family with twins. Father 
beamed with pride and said to Johnny: 
if you tell your teacher, I’m sure she'll 
give you a holiday.” 

That afternoon Johnny came home 
and said proudly: “I don’t have to go 

school tomorrow.” 

Father: “Did you tell your teacher 
bout the twins?” 

” toh “No, I just told her I had a 
sew baby sister. I’m saving the other 


one for next week.” 
Bernice BE. Whalen, Sunrise School, Berry. Ky. 


Rained 
Lady: “Where did you get that pretty 
red hair, little boy?” 
Little Boy: “Mama washed my hair 
one day and forgot to dry it, so it 
rusted.” 


Florence Koialovitch, Waterville (Maine) Jr. H. 8. 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-of; 3-by; 5-sir; 6-red; 8-USA; 9- 
ear; 10-pen; 11-try; 12-coo; 13-pie; 15-nor; 18-an; 
19-sh; 20-rap; 22-rio; 23-Ina; 24-yen; 25-set; 
26- eTe 

DOWN: 1-Oise; 2-France; 3-Breton; 4-year; 5- 
UP; 7-dry; 13- Paris; 14-inane; 16-osier; 17- Rhone; 
2l-pat; 22-rye. 











ONE MORE CHANCE TO 
WIN CASH PRIZES 


WHAT? er" 
WHEN? ..,. ... 


There’s still time to win one of the 
big cash prizes in the Scholastic 
Awards Contest. The American Crayon 
Company is sponsoring 

Textile Awards 


Pictorial Awards 
Poster Awards 


HOW? .......... 


can even enter your regular school 
art work and win a prize. Ask your 
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for detail 


WHO? ... 
BUT hurry, hurry 

















Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 
j) today. Dept. P, Metal Arts | Ce., Rochester, H. ¥. 















quiz-word PUZZLE 





It takes 44 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 212 points for each word you get right. 
Highest possible score is 110. 





. In the Bible, husband of Jezebel and 


king of Israel. 


. Type of automobile. 
. Associated French 


state in North 
Africa. 


. Abbreviation for pints. 
. City in Algeria. 

. Abbreviation for Rhode Island. 
. State in the Viet Nam Republic. 
. I am (contraction). 

. Toward. 

. Abbreviation for barrel. 

. Recede. 

. Bean used to make oil. 

. Start a lawsuit. 

. Third tone in musical scale. 

. Act. 

. Joints in middle of legs. 

. Inside. 

. Mix. 

. Form of have. 

. Associated French 


state in North 


Africa. 


. Opposite of south. 
. Look at from a distance, 


. Adverb meaning in this manner. 
. Bottom edge of a skirt (plural). 
. Fuss. 

. Put bar across. 

. Middle of day. 

. Kind of shellfish (plural). 

. State in French Indo-China. 

. Upon 

. Looks with curiosity. 

. City of French West Africa. 

. Preposition used to show where. 
. Opposite of yes. 

. City in S. E. France. 

. River in Nigeria, Africa. 








Get this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF / 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors, 
Gives long-lasting relief $ important ways: 
J e Eases throat tickle 
2. Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 
3. Helps loosen phlegm 
Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 


America’s favorite for 100 years. 








GET THIS BOOK ON 


Ty 47744 


1948 EDITION of “Fishing —What 

Tackle and When” now ready. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno quality- 
built tackle that will make your 
sport complete. Color pic- 
tures of fishes. Casting 
instructions. Every 
fisherman needs a 
copy. A postal 
gets it, free! 














#4 
Bender 

The perfect 

casting rod— has 


live, supple action. 
The tip — only 


3% ounces. Length $15 


4 feet, 11 inches . 
SOUTH BEN © Bait co. 
877 HIGH ST., SO. BEND 23, IND. 


OUTH BEND 


7 Name Frames tt Fishing 





Form of I. 

Form of be. 

. Ireland. 

. Abbreviation for street. 
. Dislike. 

. Dip or soak. 

. Anger. 

87. Abbreviation for hour. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
pupil edition next week. 





cause for American Pride... 


THE TREATY OF PARIS 





%* First formal recognition 

by any power of the independ- 

ence of the United States. 

It provided, among other 

things, for the removal of 

all British troops from 

America. Article 10 of the 

original treaty, along witha 

hundred other famous - ; 

documents in American G Bic for ar ne 7°S Va 3 & _f —, ms 

history, is now touring a ; —— j 2 Aiden gt: 

the country aboard the here gf one Pat al : 

“Freedom Train’’. PD ae see’ Shin “Ss en 
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arrival in your area! 7 
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proud of what you write... 


and the way you write it! 


Just hold a new Parker “‘51”’ in your hand! Note its tapered 
beauty. Already you know the pride of owning the 
world’s most-wanted pen. You feel like writing! See 

how instantly the “‘51” starts—and the way it 

writes . . . smoothly, effortlessly, without a 

skip. Truly, here’s a pen that reflects credit 

on everything you write! So, visit your 

Parker dealer. Ask for the “51”... 

witha point to match your writ- 

ing style. The Parker PenCo., 


Unites dry with well ork / ; Janesville, Wis., U. S. A. 


and Toronto, Canada. 


Copr. 1948 by The Parker Pen Company 








TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 





Native Fascism 


PAMPHLETS: Fascism in Action (’47), 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 40c. Friends of 
Democracy’s Battle, twice-monthly pub- 
lication of Friends of Democracy, Inc., 
137 E. 57 St., New York 22, 10c, $3 a 
year. 

ArTICLEs: “Fortune Survey; What Is 
a Native Fascist,” Fortune, Nov. °43. 
‘People v. the Fascist, U. S. 1944,” 
C. Olson, Survey Graphic, Aug., °44. 
‘Trouble at the Grass Roots,” E. C. 
Lindeman, Survey Graphic, June, °44. 

Booxs: Under Cover, John Roy Carl- 
gon (Dutton, 43), $3.50. Democratic 
Human Relations, Hilda Taba and Wil- 
liam Van Til (16th Yearbook of the 


Politics 


PaAMPHLETs: Is Politics Your Job? 
(Pub. No. 79, 46), League of Women 
Voters, 725 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D. C., 10c. Parties and Politics in the 
Local Community, M. J. Fisher and 
E. E. Starratt (Bul. No. 20, ’45), Nat'l 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 — 
l6th St., Washington 6, D. C., 50c. 
Here's How It’s Done, Florence B. 
Widutis ("45), The Postwar Informa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, $1. 

ArticLes: “Field Study in America.. 
Politics,” N. Y. Times Magazine, Sept. 
28, ’47. “Better Minds for Better Poli- 
tics,” A. T. Vanderbilt, N. Y. Times 


Korea 


PAMPHLETS: Occupation of Korea, 
CG. M. McCune (Reports, Voi. 23, No. 
15, °47), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 
38 St., New York 16, 25c. Korea and 
the Far East, J. C. Vincent and others 
World Horizons Series, *46), Field 
Atar Press, 121 E. 39 St., New York 16, 
35¢. Freedom for Korea, F. M. Pr wer 
Vol. 2, No. 16, °45), Editorial Research 
Reports, 1013— 13th St., Washington 
5, D. C., 75ce to libraries, Korea Looks 
\head, A, J. Grajdanzev (IPR pamphlet 
No. 15, ’45), Am. Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54 St., New York 
22) 25c. : 

ArticLes: “Stalemate in Korea,” W. 
L. Chenery, Collier's, Oct. 18, ’47. “Tug 






Ul 
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Democracy Series No. 20 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


National Council for the Social Studies, 
’45), $1.25. Plotters, John Carlson (Dut- 
ton, 46), $3.50. Fifth Column in Amer- 
ica, H. Lavine (Doubleday, ’40), $2.50. 
It’s a Secret, Henry Hoke (Reynal, ’46), 
$2.50. History of Bigotry in the United 
States, Gustavus Myers (Random House, 
43), $3.50. Organized Anti-Semitism 
in America, D. F. Strong (Am. Council 
on Public Affairs, ’41), $2.50. It Can't 
Happen Here, Sinclair Lewis (Double- 
day, 35), $2. See What I Mean, Lewis 
Browne (Random, ’43), $2.50. 

Fu.m List: Films in Intercultural 
Education, Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., 10c. 


March 1 in Senior 
English Edition 


Magazine, March 9, ’47. “Beyond Poli- 
tics: Shaping of Public Policy,” J. F. 
Spigelman, Harper’s, Sept., 46. “Politics 
Is People,” W. Davenport and J. Kelly, 
Collier's, April 13, ’46. 

Booxs: Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups, Valdimer Key (Crowell, ’42), 
$3.75. The American Politician, John 
Salter (Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
38), $3.50. 

Firs: Political Parties. Prod. and 
dist. Coronet Instruc. Films. sd. b&w. 
or col. 10 min. Rent or sale. You, the 
People. Prod. MGM. Dist. Teaching 
Film Custodians. sd. b&w. 21 min. Rent. 
On political corruption. 


March 1 in Junior 
and World Week 


of War in Korea,” R. T. Oliver, Current 
History, Oct., ’47. “Freedom for Korea 
Seems a Little Nearer,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, Nov. 17, ’47. “Korea: Between 
Two Worlds,” E. D. Canyam, Rotarian, 
June, °47. “Telltale Hats of Korea,” 
Travel, July, ’47. 

Books: Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 
E. S. Tietjens (Burton Holmes Travel 
Series, Wheeler, 40), $1.60. Happy 
Grove, Younghill Kang (Scribner, ’33), 
$2. 

Script: Crisis in Korea— How Can 
We Solve It, Gretta Baker (Script-of- 
the-Month No. 16, °47), American Mer- 
cury Radio Dept., 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, 10c. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 





Coming Up! 


in Senior Scholastic 
February 16, 1948 


Social Studies: Foreign Article — 
Canada; Domestic Article — Voice of 
America Clears Its Throat. 

All Classes: Hats in the Ring No, 2: 
Thomas E. Dewey; Democracy Series 
— What Fascism Did to Germany. 

English Classes: Theme — Justice and 
the Courts. Law and Literature; Law- 
yers, by Francis L. Wellman; a play 
about justice, The Valiant; Young 
Voices, and other features. 


February 23, 1948 


Social Studies: Special Issue on Inter- 
racial and Interreligious Relatiens. 


English Classes: Theme — Americans 
All: Intercultural and Intergroup Rela- 
tions; The Grand March of the United 
States of America, by Dana Burnett. 
March 1, 1948 Theme: Politics. 





Map 

Graphic Map of Negro Deeds, 29%x 
39% inches, Missionary Educ. Move- 
ent, 156 Fifth Ave., New-York, 50c. 
Negro contributions to America. 


Script Sources 

World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion, Boston, has a long list of “Beyond 
Victory” talks by authorities on national 
and international postwar problems, 10c 
each. 

Scriptwriters Associated, Evanston, 
Ill., supplies scripts by professional ra- 
dio writers. 


Tales Retold 

Stories that never wear out — these 
are the ones CBS is presenting on a 
new Sunday-afternoon series, “Tell It 
Again.” Combining narration and drama, 
the program started January 18 with 
Treasure Island. Futuré plans include 
other novels, folk tales like Robin Hood, 
animal stories like Black Beauty, and 
fantasies like Gulliver's Travels. 
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la English Teachers! 


Send student writing— 
poems, stories, articles—to 
Scholastic Award judges. 
Deadline: March 5. 














CEERI FIASZAAAAL 





CREEEERIEAZAAAZAAAL 


x 
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TWENTY © 
GRAND 


SHORT STORIES 


seooeeeeG@ penny 
apiece! 


That's right, 20 outstanding 
short stories in one Scholastic- 
BANTAM — only 20c to Scholastic 
subscribers. 


Stories by Stephen Vincent 
Benet . . . John Steinbeck .. . 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher . . . 
Sinclair Lewis . . . Ring Lardner 
. . . Katherine Anne Porter . . . 
Dorothy Parker . . . and many 
other fine authors. 


TWENTY GRAND cannot be 
bought on news stands or in 
bookshops. 


All twenty stories were first 
tested in Scholastic Magazines; 
were selected for their out- 
standing literary style and their 
strong appeal to students. And 
TWENTY GRAND is in the 
Standard Catalogue for High 
School Libraries, which means 
that it has been selected by 
Catalogue editors and leading 
library authorities. 


Order your copies of TWENTY 
GRAND now. Simply fill in the 
coupon below and mail if to us 
today. 


For a complete listing of all 31 
Scholastic-BANTAMs, write to Scho- 
lastic Bookshop, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tear off here and mail today 
meme ese ee SN ee ae 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of 
TWENTY GRAND at 20c_ each. 


(Minimum order: 4 copies) 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school or Board of Education. 


Name 





Address 





School 





City 





Zone 








Off the Press 


10 Eventful Years. A Record of Events 
of the Years Preceding, Including and 
Following World War II, 1937 
through 1946. 4 Volumes. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., 1947. 


Reports of scientific advances, polit- 
ical, social, and economic changes are 
contained in myriad sources. In 
attempting to compress events of the 
last decade in 1,500 articles and 1,300 
illustrations, Encyclopedia Britannica 
has performed a service for teachers 
and students who are limited by time 
and meagre library resources. Many of 
the contributors actively participated 
in the developments they describe. 
They have described “things which 
range in importance from the atomic 
bomb to comic strips. Much of the 
material is so written that it will be 
beyond the grasp of all but superior 
readers in the upper terms of the high 
school. Nevertheless libraries will want 
to add these volumes to the reference 
collection because of their timeliness, 
authority, and coverage. 


Understanding the Russians. A Study 
of Soviet Life and Culture, edited 
by Bernhard J. Stern and Samuel 
Smith. Barnes and Noble, 1947. 
246 pp., $2.75. 


The editors have drawn upon the 
researches of 51 American, British, 
and Russian writers who describe life 
in the Soviet Union. Among the contrib- 
utors are Beatrice Webb, Roy Howard, 
Sumner Welles, V. M. Molotov, John 
Hersey, Maurice Hindus, and Alexei 
Tolstoi. There are chapters on Russian 
government, the work of the people, 
soviet science, medicine, arts, social 
life, law, etc. Edgar Snow’s People on 
Our Side is drawn upon for an en- 
lightening article on Soviet foreign 
policy. 

Students who are superior readers 
can be assigned pertinent sections of 
the volume for class reports. 


The Pageant of Japanese History, by 
Marion May Dilts. Longmans, Green, 
new ed., 1947. 418 pp., $4. 


Miss Dilts has sought to improve our 
understanding of Japan today by 
reaching back into the early history 
of the islands and carrying us forward 
to the current occupation. There are 
chapters on religion, ancestor worship, 
political changes, the arts, Perry’s visit, 
and the struggle for supremacy in East 
Asia. Considerable emphasis is placed 
upon the way people lived. Available 


source material has been gone into 
intensively. Miss Dilt’s residence in 
Japan for some years has contributed 
to this thoroughly readable _intro- 
ductory history of Japan. 

Students of world history who are 
superior readers may be sent to this 
volume for class reports on phases 
of Japanese history. The grim outlook 
for Japan’s economic future is explained 
in the final chapter. 


Men of Law. From Hammurabi to 
Holmes, by William Seagle. Mac- 
millan, 1947. 391 pp., $5. 


“If there was one country of the 
world where the objectivity of judges 
was attacked more than anywhere else, 
it was in the United States of America,” 
according to Mr. Seagle. In a collective 
biography of general excellence he has 
sought to explain the backgrounds and 
contributions of law givers, lawyers, 
and judges from ancient times to the 
present. There are chapters on Solon, 
Justinian, Grotius, Coke, Blackstone, 
Beccaria, Bentham, Marshall, and 
others. Our heritage of Roman and 
common law becomes intelligible as 
it is freed from legal hands by the 
author. 

Although the book is beyond the 
capacity of high school students, it will 
be enjoyed by teachers who want an 
insight into the growth of law. 


Augustus Caesar's World. A Story of 
Ideas and Events from B. C. 44 to 
14 A. D., by Genevieve Foster 
Scribner's, 1947. 330 pp., $3.50 
Genevieve Foster has previously 

written George Washington's World 

and Abraham Lincoln’s World. In the 
present illustrated volume she centers 
on the ancient world of Rome, but 
moves for brief visits to places as far 
off as India, China, and the New World. 

The book is apparently intended for 

Junior High School readers, but the 

large number of characters who move 

through the pages are likely to produce 
confusion which the illustrations will 
not counteract. Direct quotations from 
ancient philosophers, although they 
will satisfy mature readers, add little 
to the value of the book for young 
readers. The usefulness of the book 
would have ‘been increased had more 
space been given to the way people 
lived and less attention to the political 
history Which has been recounted in 
too many textbooks. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
THEME ARTICLE (p. 6) 


Aim 

lo provide the class with a purpose- 
ful approach to this article and to aid 
them in organizing the information 


given. 


Procedure 


TEACHER: Let us say that the mem- 
bers of this class have been invited to 
make a Good Will journey to Europe. 
You are to go, not as representatives 
f the government or of any political 
party, but as U. S. citizens of school 

who wish to carry abroad the spirit 
{ friendship and international under- 

ding. Your itinerary will include 

eight small nations now known as 
Russia’s satellites. 

Go to the board, please, Walter, and 
write the names of the nations that are 
taking orders from Russia. 

Walter writes Albania, - Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Po- 
land; Romania, Yugoslavia. 

TEACHER: We will send four mem- 
bers to each of these countries, if we 
ie able to secure visas. Choose the 
nation that you would like to visit. 

Pupils choose the country they will 
visit and form parties of travelling com- 
panions. 

[eACHER: Find in the article all the 
information you can about the situation 
in these satellite countries before, dur- 
ing, and after World War II. List these 
facts in a notebook. 

Pupils, grouped in relation to the 

untry they have chosen to visit, or- 
ganize the information offered by the 
ticles as follows: 


Albania 


The Prime Minister of Albania is a 
Communist. 


The Parliament is controlled by Com- 
munists. 

There are no Russian troops in Al- 
bania. 

The Minister of the Interior is a 
Communist. He runs the police. 


Bulgaria 
the 


Bulgaria aided Nazis 
World War II. 

The Prime Minister of Bulgaria is a 
Communist. 

The Parliament is 
Communists, 

The Communists executed the non- 
Communist leader, Nikola Petkov. 

Bulgaria was a kingdom until Sep- 
tember, 1946, when the people voted 
to set up a republic. 

The Minister of the Interior, who 
runs the police, is a Communist. 


during 


controlled by 


Czechoslovakia 

The Prime Minister of 
vakia is a Communist. 

The Parliament is controlled by Com- 
munists. 

Czechoslovakia wanted to join in the 
Marshali Plan, but Russia has forbid- 
den all her satellites to take part in it. 

There are no Russian troops in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Finland 


Communists hold key cabinet posts 
in Finland. 


Czechoslo- 


Finland must pay $300,000,000 in 


reparations to Russia although she was 
not the aggressor. Russia attacked and 
defeated Finland twice during World 
War IL. 

There are no Russian troops in Fin- 
land. 

Finland wanted to join in the Mar- 
shall Plan, but Russia would not per- 
mit her to do so. 

The Minister of the Interior is a 
Communist. 


Hungary 

Hungary aided the Nazis during 
World War IL. 

Communists hold key cabinet posts 
in Hungary. 

Non-Communist leaders have fled 
to other countries for safety. 

Russia is collecting reparations from 
Hungary — $200,000,000 in goods, 

Hungary was made a republic in 
1946. 

Russia has troops stationed in Hun- 
gary. She is allowed to keep soldiers 
there to protect her supply routes to 
Austria. 

The Minister of the Interior is a 
Communist. 


Poland 


Communists hold key cabinet posi- 
tions in Poland. 

Non-Communist leaders have fled to 
other countries for safety. 

Russia has troops stationed in Poland 
to protect her supply routes to Austria 
and Germany. 

Poland wanted to join in the Mvr- 
shall Plan, but Russia would not pe: i! 
her to do so. 

In Poland the Minister of the In 
terior is a Communist. 


Romania aided the Nazis during 
World War II. 

The Prime Minister of Romania is 
a Communist. 

The Parliament 
Communists. 

Russia is collecting reparations from 
Romania — $300,000,000 in goods. 

The leader of the Peasant Party, 
Juliu Maniu, was imprisoned for life 
by the Communists. 

Russia has troops stationed in Ro- 
mania. 

(Concluded on next page) 


is controlled by 








Theme Article: Korea. 


Theme Article: Siam. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Issue of February 23) 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Kosciuszko and the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 
Theme Article: Japan. 


All Out for Democracy: What Fascism Did to Italy. 


Issue of March 1 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Kossuth of Hungary. He 
came to the U. S. at the invitation of President Fillmore. 


All Out for Democracy: What Nazism Did to Germany. 


Issue of March 8 
Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Roger Williams. 


Alaska Journey: Detour to Fairbanks, by Eric Kronengold, 








Romania had a king until the Com- 
munists forced him to give up his 
throne on December 30, 1947. Ro- 
mania is now a republic, 

The Minister of the Interior is a 
Communist. 


Yugoslavia 


The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia is 
a Communist. 

The Parliament is controlled by Com- 
munists, 

King Peter lost his throne when a 
republic was set up in Yugoslavia on 
January 31, 1946. 

There are no Russian troops in Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Minister 
Communist. 

Teacuer: After you have assembled 
all the information you can find about 
the country your group will visit, we 
will ask you to make a report on your 
findings. 

Committees report on 
satellite countries. 

Teacuer: Before going abroad on 
this Good Will mission, we should be 
well informed on the following ques- 
tions. Let us now use them as the basis 
for further study of the article followed 
by a round-table discussion. 


of the Interior is a 


each of the 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Why does Russia wish to control 
her weak neighbors? Give the various 
answers to this question. 

2. Discuss Russia’s methods of win- 
ning control over eastern Europe: (a) 
Helping Communists to power; (b) 
Collecting reparations; (c) Stationing 
troops; (d) Encouraging the overthrow 
of four kingdoms — Romania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary; (e) Forbidding 
all her satellites to take part in the 
Marshall Plan. 

§, Where does Greece stand among 


the Balkan nations? Read aloud from 
the article. 

4. Compare the attituaes of Finland 
and Czechoslovakia with those of the 
other satellites toward Russia. 

5. Explain why the Communists 
won the support of large numbers of 
peasants in some of the satellite states. 


YOU’RE THE BOSS (p. 10) 


Choose one of the following names. 
Then read the picture scripts and dis- 
cover what the bearer of the name did 
to win a place in history — Louis XVI, 
Lafayette, -Kosciuszko, Tom Paine, 
Francisco de Miranda, Kossuth. 

After the article has been read aloud, 
ask the class to consider the following 
questions with their copies of Junior 
Scholastic at hand for reference: 

1. What are some of the signs by 
which you can recognize fascism when 
it is growing, or in power anywhere. 

2. Which is thought to be more im- 
portant by Communists, the state or 
the individual person? 

3. Which de you think is more im- 
portant, the rights of the individual 
man, woman or child, or the rights of 
the government? 


COMBINED NEWS LESSON 
(pp. 2, 3, 4) 


News Terms 
List the following terms on the board 
and ask pupils to discuss how they 
have cropped up in the news recently. 
Bizonia Dominion of Ceylon 


Benelux Federation of Malaya 
United States of Europe 


News Discussion 

1. Why is there an oil shortage in 
the U. S.?\Give two reasons. 

2. What , do the secret documents, 


published by the U. S. State Depart. 
ment, tell about Russo-German rela. 
tions from 1939 to 1941? 

3. How would removing trade bar. 
riers help the nations of western Ey. 
rope? 


ALASKA JOURNEY (p. 11) 


Take turns reading this story aloud, 

1. What supplies were Eric and his 
mother and father obliged to take with 
them in order to get a permit to travel 
on the Alaska Highway? 

2. Trace Eric's itinerary on the map. 

3. What material can you find in the 
library about the Alaska Highway? 

4, The author of this story is twelve 
years old. Would you like to write a 
story about a trip you have made? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Name four of the nations referred 
to as Russia’s satellites. {Any four of 
Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, Poland.) 

2. In which of these nations did Rus- 
sia force the King to give up his throne 
last December? (Romania. ) 

3. Name the only Balkan nation that 
Russia does not control, (Greece. ) 

4. What nation is the world’s largest 
producer of oil? (U. S.) 

5. Where does the name Benelux 
come from? (Belgium, The Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg. ) 

6. In what country is Bizonia? (Ger- 
many.) 

7. Name Britain’s newest Dominion. 
(Ceylon. ) 

8. What former U. S. ally plotted 
with Germany to divide most of the 
world between them? ( Russia.) 

9. What French nobleman came to 
America to help the colonists fight 
England? (Marquis de Lafayette.) 

10. In a Fascist state, which is con- 
sidered more important — the individ- 
ual or the state? (State.) 





Solution to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 19 

ACROSS: 1-Poland: 7-Romania; 8-soles. 9 
P.M.; 10-ovens; 11-fir; 12-mi; 14-in.; 15-bench: 
18-agony; 2l-he; 22-Ry., 23-sea: 24-enter: 26- 
am; 28-dears; 29-Hungary; 31l-adders. 

DOWN: 1-poler; 2-omen; 3-lass; 4-an; 5-nip; 
6-dam: 7-roving; 8-Sofia; 12-me: 13-in; 15-by; 
16-cheery; 17-hears; 19-or; 20-N.Y.; 23-stars; 24- 
edge: 25-near; 26-aha; 27-mud; 30-N.D. 

Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 17 

1. CHOOSE ONE: 1-b; 2-d; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a 

2. FILL-IN NATIONS: 1-Canada; 2-Cey!on; 
3-Russia. Germany: 4-Germany or Austria; 5-U. 5 

38. CAPITAL-QUIZ: 1-Tirana; 2-Sofia 3. 
Prague; 4-Helsinki; 5-Budapest; 6-Warsaw 
Bucharest: %- Belgrade. 

4. SATELLITE MAP: 
vakia; 3-Hungary; 
Bulgaria; 7-Albania. 


1-Poland; 2-Czech 
4-Romania; 5-Yugoslavia; 6- 
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